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little Weir melody, complex and melodic, with no lyrics. 
At only three and a half minutes, it is tantalizing and 
very well done, and definitely one of the treats of the 
Vault release when it came out: finally being able to hear 
Bobby’s fingers sliding on the strings, the strike of Jerry’s 
pick, after years of hearing only hints in the hiss. Dead- 
heads without CD capacity should contemplate invest- 
ing in the necessary equipment, if only for this track. 

Next comes a quick shuffle slide into “Goin? Down 
the Road Feelin’ Bad,” chough the relaxed and airy 
opening can sound like a clash of paces at first, a pack 
of runners jockeying at the beginning of a long race, but 
it settles nicely, never off-tempo, but lots of floating, 
playing just ahead and behind the beat as it settles, 
accents bending and stretching time until it steams into 
full stride, a rumbling and clanking juggernaut of the 
sort that the Dead shone at piloting. The infectious 
chooga-chooga is the perfect mood chaser for Weir’s 
demanding piece, and the dancing is its own catharsis; 
the Dead always excelled at building sets, with the ren- 
dition and performance of a song balanced against its 
placement in the evening. And three minutes in, it is 
already built into a force, steadily picking up intensity, 
Garcia’s leads flailing against a drumming avalanche; 
until the perfect drop back to nothing for another verse. 
The spare suggested close is a nice balance to the inten- 
sity of the final jam. 

“U.S. Blues” seems almost a come-down after that; 
how many encores of this did we see over the years? But 
it comes off well, even quintessentially, with a cheerful 
sprightliness in the guitar, Jerry jumping and bouncing, 
everyone revolving around the paradigm he sets, rico- 
cheting back and forth between elastic and percussive, 
the whole thing a rollicking showboat just a few mea- 
sures in, and exactly the sort of encore appropriate for 
such a show. Not a mistake. And a whole heap of inspi- 
ration, seminal jams, and classic Dead communication. 
Missing only their weirdness, in fact—which we get 
with the last song, “Blues for Allah,” in spades. For 
years, one of the stories that circulated about the band’s 
quest for interesting sonic effects centered on this 
evening, when they miked a cage of crickets for use dur- 
ing this song. And the crickets are loud, all right, though 
on the beat they’re not, except for occasionally. But that 
doesn’t really matter—it is simply a stunning perfor- 
mance: so strange, so well done, that truly this is oper- 


Source: Terrapin, “Party at the Make-Believe Ballroom: Wings a Mile 
Long Just Carry the Bird Away.” In Concert Quarterly, vol. 1, no. 1 
(September 1979). 
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atic Dead. Some great vocal moments, and a few less so, 
but a very weird twenty-one minutes indeed. The final 
jam is a seminal example of the Dead at their most 
extreme improvisatory best, what I would call their own 
unique, occasionally more melodic, usually more rhyth- 
mic version of musique concréte, crickets chirping along 
in the foreground. Not everyone’s cup of tea, but 
mandatory listening for the well-educated Head, a high- 
light of the show, and a unique and historic moment in 
their performing career. It’s obvious why this was One 
from the Vault. 

NICHOLAS MERIWETHER 


ME 9/1/75 RE 


Unknown Studio, Unknown Location 


Studio Rehearsal: Comes a Time, They 
Love Each Other 





1. Source: SBD, Quality: A, Length: 0:15, Geneal- 
ogy: MR>C>C>RR 
Highlight: Comes a Time 


When coming up for material for Reflections, Garcia 
resurrected a couple of his and Hunter’s tunes that he 
started playing with the Dead earlier in the 1970s, but 
had never recorded. The touchingly sad “Comes a 
Time” was a highlight of many of the radio broadcasts 
of late 1971, and this studio rehearsal, relatively similar 
to the album version, captures the spirit of those early 
performances admirably. “They Love Each Other” had 
a much faster tempo, a different melody, and a nice 
bridge when it made its performance debut on 2/9/73. 
After dropping it in early ’74, they worked up this 
slowed-down, vaguely reggaefied version for the album, 
and kept it in this form for the duration. The version 
here sounds little different from the album track. 
MICHAEL PARRISH 


Re 9/16/75 He 


Unknown Studio, Unknown Location 
Studio Rehearsal: Catfish John 
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1. Source: SBD, Quality: A, Length: 0:08, Geneal- 
ogy: MR>C>C>RR 
Highlights: All 


This is another one of those hidden studio treasures. 
Although Garcia recorded this song on Reflections with 
the Nicky Hopkins-era Jerry Garcia Band, he rehearsed 
it with the Dead, coming up with this happy, sparkling, 
reggae-tinged version. I certainly prefer it to the album 
version. 

MICHAEL PARRISH 


RE 9/23-24/75 Re 


Unknown Studio, Unknown Location 


Studio Jam: Dancin’ in the Streets Jams 





1. Source: SBD, Quality: A—, Length: 0:20, Geneal- 
ogy: MR>C>C>RR 


A couple of studio jams on the middle, instrumental part 
of the disco “Dancin’,” these show that this revision was 
in the works by the time of the Reflections sessions. The 
absence of any obvious “Dancin’” 
raises the possibility that the song’s lyrics were grafted 
onto this dance-mix jam after the fact. 


MICHAEL PARRISH 


musical references 


RE 9/28/75 


Lindley and Speedway Meadows, Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, California 


Set List: Help on the Way > Slipknot!, The 
Music Never Stopped*, They Love Each 
Other, Beat It on Down the Line*, Franklin’s 
Tower, Big River, It Must Have Been the 
Roses, Truckin’ > The Eleven Jam > Drums > 
Stronger Than Dirt, Or Milkin’ the Turkey > 
Not Fade Away > Goin’ Down the Road 
Feelin’ Bad > One More Saturday Night 


Personnel: * With Matt Kelly 
1. Source: SBD, Quality: A, Length: 1:30, Geneal- 
ogy: MC > DAT > circulation [?] 





9/28/75, Golden Gate Park 


2. Source: AUD, Quality: B, Length: 1:50 

3. Source: FM-SBD (DTTW 10/2/96), Quality: A, 
Length: 1:30 (set through “Stronger Than Dirt, Or 
Milkin’ the Turkey”) 

Highlights: It Must Have Been the Roses, Stronger 
Than Dirt > Not Fade Away > Goin’ Down the Road 
Feelin’ Bad 


In the fall of 1975, the Dead treated Deadheads to a free 
concert in Golden Gate Park, a grand statement in the 
middle of their eighteen-month retirement that spoke of 
interesting developments among a far from inactive 
group. Between 25,000 and 40,000 fans jammed the 
glade below the Polo Field in Golden Gate Park where 
Speedway Meadow and Lindley Meadow come together 
for the New Age Bicentennial Unity Fair, a two-day fes- 
tival capped by performances by the Jefferson Starship 
and the Dead, billed as “Jerry Garcia and Friends.” A 
local newspaper described it as “music from the two 
world-famous San Francisco-based rock groups and a 





